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op many ycavs the attention, both of the 
leanied and of the illiterate, has been fixed upon 
the mj'sterious civiHzations of ancient América. 
The importance of this kind of research 
has taken snch hold, that today there exists a. 
iiumerous body of specialists, who are dedicating time and scholar- 
ship to prehistoric America. These students meet periodically 
for the twofold purpose of conimunicating observations oiie with 
another, and of forming material for the solution of the still 
obsciire problems of the history of the new continent. 



Over those two great peiiinsulas, called North and South 
America, there is found a great diversity of anthropological 
types, of languages, of architecture, and of hieratics. On the 
extensive mountain ranges, from the coasts to the vértex of the 
Rocky mountains, from Patagonia to the land of the Esquimos, 
we find proofs that the peoples who inhabited the new vvorld 
were many. 

The efforts of scientists have been directed especially to the 
territory comprising the Republics of México, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala and Perú, México being the preferred field for 
this kind of study. 

The explorations which have been undertaken in different 
parts of México have been incomplete and on a small scale, 
hardly giving us an idea of what our monuments are. 

Among the most important civilizations of ancient America 
is, without doubt, the Zapotecan, but of which, unfortunately, 
very little is known. Since it is true that there are constan tly 
being made discoveries of idols, vessels and utensils of these 
people, these proofs are not sufficient, and it will be necessary to 
undertake systematic explorations, so that, by this means there 
may be obtained information sufficient to enable scientists to 
speak with some measure of certainty, concernig these tribes. 

Mr. Saville has been with us during five years, exploring 
the zone inhabited by the Zapotecas. Hardly will he be able to 
bring US data other than that relating to funereal architecture; 
but as to architecture, civil, military and religious, only in 
Mount Alban will be found epigraphic temples, roads, esplana- 
des, carved stairways and sepulchres. 



Understanding all thís, I traveled over the whole range, 
making a careful exammation of clusters of ruins crowuiíig aud 
clothing these hills, and chose Mount Albaii as the point for my 
explorations, because it seemed to me that here were the most 
important monuments of that región. 





be OPiflin of the word Alban is unknown. Is ít 
Indian? No. I have consulted Burgoa, the 
historian of Oaxaca, and he dees not mention 
the ñame. 

On page 197 of his geographical discrip- 
tion, referring to the valley of Oaxaca, he 
writes as follows: 

"Our Lord left them, aftcr the deluge, in this muddy and 
leveled earth, a very large cleft wíth several crestsof more than 
two hundred paces in width. On the edge of the cleft were built 
various cues, some of adobe and some of dirt, so well kneaded, 
that they have resisted the rains for all these many years. The 
hills rise iipon the cleft and cover a circumference of more than 
two hundred paces. Upon them may be seen artificial grounds, 
which cover all the district, this ground being composed of many 
layers of earth, reaching a height of even twenty-five, and thirty 
yards, increasing as the masonry ascended on all sides, leaving 
very large cisterns and vats to gather the rain. There may 



have been the royal abode, although, as I ha ve already said, 
there are no signs of buildings; and tradition says that 
these kings were wont to renovate their sacrificial altars accor- 
ding to the victories they gained, and that this is the reason why 
so many terraced gronnds are found; and it even seenis as if 
the people wished to ascend these altars like those of the tower of 
Babel; some think that the house and palace of the Cacique and 
Lord must have been cióse to the place where this wicked dwel- 
ling was erected." 

As the reader may see by the above quotation, Burgoa's 
record seems to have reference to Mount Alban, though he does 
not State its ñame. 

It may be that the Spaniards gave that mountain the ñame 
Alban, remembering Mount Albano near Ronie, on which sacri- 
fices in honor of Júpiter were once offered. The fact that this 
hill had on its sumniit, nionuments on which sacri fices were 
offered similar to those offered on Mount Albano in Italy, and 
because its being near Oaxaca as Mount Albano is near the 
"etemal city/' may have suggested this ñame. Perhaps in the 
course of time due to the mispronunciation of the ñame, the 
word Albano was corrupted, dropping the o and becoming Alban. 

This is the only explanation I can give as to the origin of 
the word Alban. 



/ 
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Tive miles SOUth loest of the city of Oaxaca there 
rises a sniall range of niountains entwined toge- 
ther by slopes which at a distance are lost in the 
plain. 
The mountains comprising this range are 
six — Mouiit Alban, Azompan, Plumero, Tecolote, 
Ciruelo, and Montoya. 

The highest of these are Monnt Alban and Azompan, their 
barometric height being 2060 metres above sea level, and 360 
metres above the city of Oaxaca. 

All these niountains have on their snmmits clusters of 
monuments, most of theni of religious character, of very remóte 
origin. 

The surface of these monuments is covered over with a 
calcareus coat, which proves that they were once submerged. 
Above this covering there is another of posterior formation, 
coniposed of argillaceous earth, probably carried there by the 
glacier. 
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Mouiit Alban is a mountain, the top and sides of which are 
nearly covered by colosal constructions, by which, with the 
eloquence of magnitude, we are told that there dwelt a great 
people, very great, and of whom there still remain descendants, 
but in conditions incomparably inferior to those of their ancestors. 

The world cannot contain anything more beautiful than the 
view presen ted by the panorama of these valleys which encircle 
this mountain range. Access is difficult; there being only bridal 
paths. 

Perhaps in the times during which these g^gantic people 
flourished with such grandeur, they ascended to Mount Alban 
by broad stairs situated on the sides of the hill, step by step being 
the only means by which they reac-ied the summit; that 
is to say, the highest plain on which are found the large plazas 
surrounded by the most important shrines and platforms of the 
holy city. 

The series of stairways which I have discribed are interrup- 
ted in the ascent by spacious esplanades and temples. 

The description of what we niay cali the Mecca of Mount 
Alban would occupy many pages, even though we should refer 
only to the monuments which are built in its precinct. 

The abundance of details engraved on the stones which I have 
discovered there, have exceptional interest for establishing the 
question as to who were the founders of that civilization which 
reveáis the genius of the Zapotecan race; it constitutes, further- 
more, a fine specimen of the art of these people, and solves the 
problem of the origin of the monuments of Mitla. 



In niy work entitled "Civilization of soiiie of the diíferent 
tribes which in ancient times inhabited the territory to-day called 
México," I stated that the Zapotecas flourished Íii Yucatán, 
giving as one of the most notable monuments which they had 
left in the peninsula, that known by the ñame of "La Casa de 
las Monjas" (The Nunery), in Uxmal, an edifice which presents 
in its architectural ora amen tation the attributes symbolical of 
the Zapotecas, characterized by the masks which cover the faces 
of the deities, and which in Uxmal, Kabah and Chichen are the 
principal decorative details in its architecture. 

At the moment of my discovery, I was greatly impressed, for I 
immediately understood that it was the most important finding 
that had been made, to the present day, of the Zapotecan archaeolo- 
gy. I saw the widest field for well grounded deductions in regard 
to the origin of these mysterious and greatly advanced people. 

The Zapotecan sepulchres of Mount Alban, effect in their 
vaults the form of a cone, as those of Palenque (figs. i), the 
System of masonry they ^ 

employed being the one 
called Román, cousis- 
tiiig of small square 
blocks of stone, arran- 
ged in raws, the same • 
as those of the Mayas 
(fig. 2). I found another 
Zapotecan practice si- 

■1 , e ^\ S«e No. 14 ol Plan. 

milar to one of the 

Mayas: — in one of the crypts of Xoxo, I found a tootli which had, 
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inserted in a cut cavity, an iron filling in the 
form, both in the cutting, and in the manner 
of filling, identical with those found ín Palen- 
que (fig. 3). 

These evidences seem to demons- rl 
trate a point of contact between the Eíl 
Zapotecas and the Mayas, since we find reseniblence í/pJ 
in constniction and in some other details. 

In Mount Alban are no citíes. There are seen only ''''■ *■ 
great sanctuaries, which through piety the Indians built, as if 
they had wished to express in stone, the ideas of the greatness 
and of the eternity with which they had conceived of the Devine. 
In the entire extent of the hills which form the folds of the 
little mountain of Alban and extending to the foot, are seen 
scattered Iiere and there, human reniains and pottery, all seeming 
tobe indications of a cemetery, w' ich nierits the true ñame of 
necrópolis; truly a city, the inhabitants of wiiich are counted by 
thousands. 

Tlie hills, wliich occupy some kiloinetres, are full of sepul- 
chres, having not only chanibers, but natural crevices, all these 
Imllows having Ireen 
utiliiíed for iuterring 
corpses (fig. 4). In 
different places are 
observed stones in- 
crusta ted in the 
ground, in the ccnter 
of wliieh there is a 
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cylindrical lióle in the form of a vase with a deptli of 0.80 centi. 
and 0.40 centi. in diameter (fig. 5). 

Every group of temples on Mount Alban is coniposed of 
three teocallis of various dimensions, situated at the nortli, east, 
and west above an esplanade, a situation from whicli results a 
rectangular plaza (fig. 6). In the center of each plaza are seen 
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the remains of a small basement upon which probably was the 
sacrificial stone. The plazas are provided with drains. 

The base of the platform upon which these basements rest 
is vertical (fig. 7), the tiers inclining, so as to make rectangles 
(fig. 8). 





Fig. 8. 



Fig. 7. 

The bases of the feocaflis are 
oblong,built in tiers of three, diminish- 
ing towards the top (fig. 9). The 
nianner of constnicting them is com- 

nion to tliat of all the ancient peoples. They constructed a sraall 
basement of the same form and number of tiers necessary for the 
definite building; the small construction serving as a nucleus or 



, foundation to a greater superstruc- 

tiire lipón which others still greater 

Were built, at a distance of 8o to 

90 centinietres, until the desired 

heiglit was reached (fig. 10). 

''iit- "- This niay be observed entei- 

iiig the fotir tniinels in the inonument, Icnowii Íii the ruins of 

Momit Alban by tlie ñame of "Cuatro puertas" (four doors), from 





which is seen in tlie interior of the monunient, the superstruc- 
ture of tiers of which I have spoken. The pavements are made 
of fíat stones irregularly s'iaped, but well cemented (fig. 11). 

To t!ie north of t'ie great plaza 
wliere I l^ave niade my principal discove- 
ries, t'iere rises a vast platform over which 
are revealed four large baseuients of íeo- 
cn'lis, oí quadrangularform, and situated 
at tile north, west, and east of the cen- 
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tral court of the same, This rectangular court ís on a plañe 
lower tlian the upper one of tlie platform descending to ít by a 
stairway. 

Always towards the north of t'ie constructions described, 
there rise other groups of basements of shrines, witli their plazas 
of different dimensions, the same being trne towards the South. 

Mount Albán has its religious and its military architecture, 
its sepulchres and its sculpture. In regard to civil architecture 
I have found nothing, owing to the incompletness of my ex- 
plora tions. 

Of military architecture I have seen only sonie walls which 
protected the sanctuaries, and seemed as a boundary between the 
world and the sacred precinct. These walls which surround the 
courts, are very low, hardly measuring one nietre; but those 
Which defended the summit of the hill vvere much higlier and 
thicker. The exterior of these constructions was slanting (fig. 1 2). 

The public works consisted of a net- 
work of roads and streets which «ere 
united with the plazas and sanctuaries. 
These passages were covered with a coat 
of mortar perfectly executed. 

There are outlets which form rectan- 
gular gutters, covered by a ridged arch, 
made with flag stones (fig. 13). *''* '*' 

These water passages are fifty metres or more in extent, 
and carried the current until the water reached the precipice and 
fell over it. 
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It ís not kncmn how the 
drínkíng water was conserved. I 

have found no cotistruction for 

■ , 

the purpose. 

IJnfortunately in Mount 
Alban there exíst no buildings 
dedicated to the dwelling of the 
gods. There are preserved only 
the Inrge bafiemcntfi whích once sustaíned them, and for this reason 
wc Mc ignorant an to their form. Nevertheless on the west side of 
the fianctiiftry which I have discovered there is seen a partition or 
wall Htill »howing the architecture, appearing much in the same 
architcctiiral form that the little model of stone found there has, 
which i» owncd by Dr. Sologuren, who kindly permitted me to 
copy it. In one of the plates is given three views of the ligure, 
one being a profile, another a front view, and a third from above. 

The three temples which I discovered in Mount Alban are 
íilmost demolished, but they show us how the roonis were 
distributed (See plan no. 2). 

The Znpotccas of Mount Alban did not in their construc 
tions eniploy Inrge stones, their size being relatively small. The 
ImhIv of the colunins and the lintels of the sepuchres are of 
médium dimensions. 

Kor constructing their buildings they used two kinds of 
nu>rtar, the one white made of limestone, and the otlier gray 
mude of limestone and sand. The excavations made there are 
IuIku'Íous, due to the fact that the ruins have acquired a monoli- 
thic hanlness, They used granite, basalt and diorite. 
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Square coluinns and pillars served to sustain the ceilings, 
vestibules and corridors. 

The body of tlie columns they niade of a single stone, witli 
neitlier base ñor capital, some of them as in Egypt, being inves- 
ted witli reliefs representing legends in historical passages. 

In Mount Alban tlie sepulchres are the etemal resting 
places of the dead. Although in type they are all the same, 
there are some differences in detail and in grouping of parts. 
There were quadrangular chambers, and others ampie with ridged 
arches (fig. i). 

On some the lintels had sculptural inscriptions. On the 

door posts are seen sculptural reliefs representing legends and 

personages. 

One of the mortuary chambers which I discovered, the one 

situated in the south east comer, is quadrangular vfig. 14). The 

lintel was omamented with two figures 
lying face downward touching the 
heads of the two personages in the 
center of the stone. Serving as a floor 
to the vault is a large plain flagstone 
of three metres in length by 0.95 in 
height, covered with historically reli- 
gious reliefs. The upper part is cut in 
an arch, equal to those of sepulchres 
found in Egypt, as that of the priest 
Son Notem in Thebes. In this tomb I 

found many pieces of small pottery (fig. 15). 

The other sepulchral chamber is situated at the foot, and to 

the centre of the stairway, to the platform which bounds on the 
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iiorth, the principal plaza, loaking towards the south as doss the 
stairway (figs. i6). 

The lintel is made of a single irregular and uncarved piece. 
Over it is a small whitish or gray stone in the shape of a paral- 




lelopiped. In its froiit part is an exquisite carving which repre- 
sents a man proue on the ground, face downward, with legs 
somewhat contraeted. Thís figure resembles very much those of 
Palenque in Chiapas. 

Before the door of the sepulchre tliere rises an interesting 
y obelisk which nieasures ^"03 m 

height to o'"6i in width and o"58 
in thickness, its foiir faces beiug 
full of liíeroglyphics (figs. 16). 
See No. 6 of Plan. 
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In my opinión tliis discovery is the most important of those 
I have made in Mount Alban, and I cali it so, becanse of the 
resemblance it has to those of its kínd in Egypt— this obelisk 
before the door of the mortiiary charaber. 

Their manner of locating their buildings was very similar 
to that of the Egyptians in Sicut, in Bershek, and in Thebes. 
These bnildings they distributed on the vantage grounds of the 
hillsides, thus iraproving the profiles of the raountains as in Syene 
and Ben Hassan (see plan No. 2). 

The specimens of jade whicli I fcunid in one of the vestí- 
bules were in a ceramic vase of finest make, omamented with 
hieroglyphics in relief. 

This interesting discovery, besides being rich in nuniber, 
is also rich in quality and beauty. As precious stones, they are 
exceptionally valuable, being of the two rarest varieties, green 
and bine. AU these stones were painted red. 





THE TI 



AWD THe SACREP 




be ideal of man is to go after something more 
than what is found in this valley of tears from 
which to receive protection in the struggle he 
sustains, frora birth till death, against natural 
enemies sorrounding him, -from the air he 
breathes to the constant attack from the human beast. 

The natural cowardice of man, due to the instinct of self- 
preservation, combined with the lack of confidence which he has 
in his own efforts, have caused Paganism to créate gods and 
heavenly cohorts, well fitted to the purpose of defence. That is 
why mythology created as many deities as necessities of man 
required, imagining among others a ferocious god; in order to 
please him and obtain his good favors, men offered in sacrifice 
upon the sacred altar, everything from the puré maiden to the 
entrails of their fellow men. 
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The myths of the prehistoric peoples of America constitute 
the most extensive field of research be'onging to coinparative 
mytliology. It is extensive because so many elements are found 
in the formation of their mythologies, of which we know so little. 
Especially is this true of the Zapotecas, suiík in the darkest 
history of the ancient American peoples. 

To my understanding there are two well characterized 
deities in the Zapotecan Olympus - the tiger and the fenomenal 
nose, which we should cali sacred. 

In all the Zapotecan symbols the tiger appears most promi- 
nently. Some times it is in the hieroglyphics, some times 
trimming the hair. Some times it is found as the principal symbol 
on sepulchres; in another case above the lintels of doors; in others 
richly attired, either sitting or walking, but always as the prin- 
cipal character, as in Mount Alban, where it is seen majestic, 
sorrounded by all the attributes of a god. In contrast with the 
tiger, all the other figures forming part of the architecture of the 
basement in which I disco vered the larger stone on which 
the tiger is carved out in a sitting posture, appear N\ith their 
arms tied, and the legs bound with the yoke placed on them by 
the conquering king of the forest. 

Apropos to the tiger, in refering to the Zapotecan nation, 
Burgoa says in his chapter XXXIX, page 196» second column, 
that ^'neither the Egyptians ñor the Chaldeans were as blind as 
these who, in order to appear brave, made themselves sons of 
lions and other wild beasts." 

It could very well be that the tiger was nothing more than 
the bravest lord of the neighborhood, personiíied in that animal. 



Besides the tiger, we have tile syrabolical nose, which figures 
as prominently, if not more so, in the Zapotecan teogony than the 
felina himself. Some times this feature of the face is represented 
double and placed in the upper part of the pictures, as if it were 
to form the ceeling of the 6giires in the act of worshipping. From 
the center of this figure is a personage, with arms extended 
downwards, coming out of the twhi nose, carrying in his hands 
an object wh¡ch he is giviog to the officiating priests (fig. 17). 
Some times from the center 
of this figure sets forth a per- 
sonage as if it Were the god 
sitting on his heavenly throne, 
but always placed ou the upper 
part of the scene (fig. 18). At 
times the noses are seen alone, 
{fig. 18), but presiding over 
the topic represented in the 





picture (fig. 20), and they are also found in the seat on which the 
tiger is seated (fig. 21). 



In Uxmal they are found profusely represented in the buil- 
dings called "Del Gobernador" (The Govemer's), and "De las 
Monjas" (The Nimnery), as well as in Kabah in the "Primer 




Palacio" (First Palace) (fig. 22), and in the "Palacio de las 
Monjas" (Palace of Nuns) (figs. 23), at Cliichen. 




These venerated noses are sonie times represented twisted 
downwards and some times upwards, but ahvays as the main 
figure in their mythology. 




n somc ftcligions^ the amulet has beeii of pararaount 
importance on account of the virtue that has been attri- 
buted to it to protect man froin the countless pains he 
is subjected to, eitlier phisical or moral. 

When peoples are lovv in the scale of human 
progress, their superstition increases, and the lapidary and tlie 
merchant extend the Jewis'i practice of trading on the ignorance 
of those enslaved by fanaticism. 

Egypt had many amulets made of precious stones, as emerald, 
gamet, aquamarine, rock crystal, the t'iousand varieties of agate, 
jasper, lapis-lazuH, feldspar, obsidian; rocks, as granite, serpen- 
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tine, and porphyry; fossils, as amber; various kinds of turquoise; 
residues of animal excresences, as coral, niother of pearl, and 
pearl; metallic oxides, as the Oriental turquoise and malachite. 

Most of these substances were cut in the form of round, 
square, oval, pear-shaped and oblong pearls. 

These jewels have been found by the thousand, buried 
beneath the necropolises of Memphis and Abydos. 

Certain it is that it was not the polish and beauty of these 
stones that made tliem so highly prized; there was something 
more — the supernatural virtues which were attributed to tliem. 

They did not only give their amulets the forms already men- 
tioned, but frequently represented certain animáis, images of 
deities, and even parts of the human body, as the fingers. 

The belt buckles, made of comaline, were symbols of Isis' 
blood, which cleansed of all sin; the frog was the symbol of 
resurrection; the column of green feldspar restored youtl»; the 
mystic eye tied to the arm protected against the evil eye, envious 
words and anger, and against snake bite, and so they had for 
every amulet, the scarab inclusive, innumerable superstitions. . 

All the amulets I have mentioned are found in greater 
number among the ancient tribes of México. They also made 
them of the most precious stones, such as the true emerald, the 
turquoise, the agate, the cornaline, the rock crystal, the ematitis, 
the serpentine, the four colored obsidian, the mother of pearl, 
bone, the Oriental jade of Asiatic origin, not found in Europe 
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and which was unknown to the Egyptians, and maiiy other 
precious stones difl&cult to nietioii here. 

From the ruins of one of the vestibules at Mouiit Alban 
(see No. 1 1 of plan), I unearthed a ceramic vase exquisitely 
executed, with hieroglyphics on one side, and inside a triie trea- 
siire of amulets of green and blue jade, represented in plates 
Nos. 20, 21, 22. 

All these objects, the vase in which I found them included, 
are of Mayan origin. The largest one has on its obverse an 
engraving (fig. 24) identical with those of Palenque (fig. 25). 




^•Jji."i^- 




Fig. 24. 



Fig. 2.5. 



The superstinon of the amulets has been used as the panacea 
for evils, not only by ancient peoples. Today we see even educated 
people who carry, hanging from their watch chains, a gibbous lit- 
tle man of gold, a little pig, etc. A woman in love carries in her 
pocket a dried humming bird in order that her loved one be faith- 
ful to her. Rustics wear a piece of silex as a stone come from 
heaven to deliver them from evil. I have seen the wandering 
Lacandone tribes wearing, tied to their necks, strings of seeds, 
and hanging from them pieces of vanilla, quetzales feathers, and 
lion's teeth, in order to be protected against the dangers of the 
mountains. 
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It is not strange then that those idolatrous prehistoric tribes 
shotild llave believed in witchery, when today people look for the 
Gipsy and consnlt her; and she, making on the palm of the 
consulter's hand, with the coin paid her for her servíces, the 
sign of the cross, predicts all fiiture events. Many celebrities in 
every branch of 'lunian knowledge cherish iraplicít confidence in 
the mysterious oracle which predicts success or failure. 






attiv fn tbe monning on tlie first 
of March of this year I climbed the 
► liill of "Tecolote," the folds of \vli:ch 
spread oiit in the oiitskirts of Xoxo, 
then iiiiitíng with those of the other 
hills,which form the chaiii of Mount Albaii,effectmg iiiy ascensión 
at t''e point knowii as "Paragiiito." Following the profile of the 
little iiiountain, I explored, partially, the platforiiis, the temples, 
and stroiigholds which rise on the undulations of the hill until 
reaching the high plain, where is a group of buildings of Zapote- 
can architecture, composed of eight temples with their respective 
plazas (see plan No. i). 

I continued my explorations westward, with nmch difficulty, 
penetrating the brambles and precipices, some times finding it 
necessary to descend by raeans of a rope in order to continué my 
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march. In abr>ut two liours of travel I found rayself before a 
group of walLs, plazas, and basements of teocalUs of greater raag- 
nítude tlian those of "Tecolote." This place is called "El Ci- 
ruelo/' 

The joumey of the day having ended, I made in my portfolio 
the pcjínt» necessary for making my notes. 

Two days later I ascended Mount Alban on tlie right side 
by a narrow, steep, and abrupt path called "San Martin," in the 
derectíon opposite from Xoxo. 

While ascending I observed the entire mountain, from the foot 
to the summit, to be covered with ruins, for the most part funereal. 
I finally reached the top, where rises the majestic Zapotecan 
city. 

Ascending and descending monuments in state of complete ruin, 
hidden among the high grass and the dense foliage which made 
it almost impossible to form an exact opinión of what was that 
great number of shapeless moiinds that have lost their outlines 
among rubish and vegetation, I landed in the principal plaza. I 
stood struck with wonder before the magnitude of that dead city, 
and felt a lively desire to tear assunder the thick vale which for 
centuries liad enveloped that mysterious city. 

In this first visit I sought some monuments with sculptur- 
ing, writing, or anything that would make it possible for me to 
coujecture as to who had been the makers of that vast city. I 
only found six stones with human figures (píate No. 5. I'gs. 1-6), 
commonly known by the ñame of '*Los Danzantes" — the dancers, 
and which were first made known to the world by Dupaix. With 
the cxception of this discovery, I saw nothing which, with its 
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symbolical eloquence, could reveal to me the innumerable myste- 
ries which that page of human history conceals. 

At the fall of the evening, I descended by the hillocks 
which look towards the west. 

Passing over ^*Montoya/' at seven o'clock in the evening I 
entered Oaxaca, making a thousand conjectures and projecting 
many plans for undertaking a true campaign of investigation in 
that sacred precinct. 



I telegraphed to my government asking for the necessary 
linancial aid to effect my exploration. The president ordered 
that it should be supplied. The success in this important 
discovery is greatly due to the interest taken by Mr. Ezeqiiiel A. 
Chavez, chief in charge of the section of liigh and professional 
ediication. 

On tile tenth of March I began to have the tliick woods at 
Mount Alban cut down, commencing the excavations at the same 
time. I distributed the workers in different parts of the city, so 
that the clearing off of tlie whole perimeter of the monuments 
could be done simultaneously. This I considered indispensable 
to niake tlie work of exploration easy, systematic, and sure. 

Soon that solitary and dreary place entirely changed into 
one of life and activity. 

The time at my disposal was limited. The rainy season 
was drawing near, and whatever might be done had to be soon, 
because the rains render all work impossible. 
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One of the greatest difficiilties I liad to contend with in that 
altitude vvas the scarsity of water, an indispesable element for 
vvorking. 

The íirst condition on wliich the peons consented to be 
engaged vvas that I should garantee them sufficient water for all 
the time they had to remain about the ruins. 

Every barrel of water cost me two dollars, a barrel a day 
being necessary. It Was necessary that the precious liquid 
should be carried on a donkey's back, it being possible to carry 
only two small jugs each trip. 

The lirst discoveries made were in the place marked I the 
map, consisting of four large stones with scultured figures and 
hieroglyphics of the greatest importan ce. 

A few days later in the opposite angle (see No. 2 of plan) I 
discovered other stones of no less importance than the preceding 
ones. 

Simiiltaneoiisly with these discoveries proceeded the excava- 
tions commenced by Duplaix (see No. 3 of plan, cut 5) and one 
hundred years later continued by Dr. Solunguren and Lie Bel- 
niar, who discovered the stones marked 7, 8, 9, lo, 11, 13, 14, 15, 
in cut 5. I unearthed other stones (cuts 5 and 5) and thus found 
out the truth about what that place, believed by every body to be 
a sepulchre, in reality was. The reason of this niistake had been 
that the ruins of the buildings which once occupied the upper 
plañe of that basenicnt had fornicd a large mound, some of tlie 
inscribed stones having fallen in an inclined position, tlíeirlower 
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part touching the upper part of the second row found below. 
These fonned a false ridged vault which deceived Dupaix and his 
successores. They thought that was the entrance of a sepulclire, 
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biit it was nothing more than the left wing of the demolished 
wall of the decHvity of tlie stairvvay. 

The excavations coiitiniied. We discovered two sepulchres 
full of inscriptiotis (cut 7, No. 6 of plan), and in front of one of 
them the obelisk, characteristic of the Egyptian, (see No. 5 of plan, 
cuts 8-10). 

In the upper plain of the northern platform of the great pla- 
za, the center of the lower court of it, and at the foot of the base- 
ment of same court was discovered a stone three metres, long, 86 
centimetres broad, and 25 centiraetres thick (see No. 12 of plan, 
cut 11). 

East of this place, upon a small platform (see No. 13 on 
plan), the base of which is higher than the upper plañe of the 
great basement which supports the constructions of the sou- 
them group has found, at a depth of one metre, a basaltic column. 
The body of this column is i"" 72 height by o™ 72 diametre. It 
was broken into two parts, the lower one measuring o™ 76, and 
the upper one o™ 96. They were at a distance of one metre from 
each other. It looked as if those two pieces had been delibera- 
tely placed there in that position. I removed them, placed the 
part I twought the upper one upon the other, aud found that the 
outlines of the break, and the symbolical figures hewn on one of 
the sides exactly fitted (see píate 12, fig. 3). 

At the same time these discoveries were made, the peons 
unearthed a very fine stone 0^56 broad, i"'62 high, and ©"'3o. 
This is most interesting, on account of the sculptures cut in 
high-relief on its front side. It seems to represent the god of 
licence (see fig. i, píate 13, No. 9 of plan). 
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VV'ishíiig U) lea ve undoubtedly established what had been 
tlie ohject of the truncated pyramíds which constituted that group 
of nK>tiiinient.s, I caiised careful excavations to be made in the 
iipper plane of the raonument marked No. 4 on the plan, píate 
14. By tliis meaiis I díscovered three buildings corapletely 
demolíshed, only the walls maining one raetre hig (see plan No. 
2, cut 15). 

In one of the rooms of the central building, in the place 
marked i in plan No. 2, I discovered an um, represented in 
píate 16, fig. 44. 

The discovery of this temple verified the fact that tue trun- 
cated pyramids of Mount Alban served as basement to the houses 
of the gods of that Mecca. 

On the south sideof the basement on which I discovered 
tliose remains of buildings, other interesting stones with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions were unearthed. They also have human fi- 
gures of the same type and size of those named ^*Los danzantes" — 
the dancers (see No. 10 of plan). 

Almost at the conclusión of my explorations, I discovered two 
important stones. One in the south east comer (cut 18, No. 8 of 
plan), and the other (cut 19) in the south west comer of the great 
southeni basement of the plaza (No. 7 of plan); and the last of all 
the precious f indiug of the ebjects made of jade, of which I have 
already spoken in another chapter (cuts Nos. 20, 21, 22). 

Alx)ut the eudof May I finished this successful exploration. 
I brought to the city of México the most important monuments 
discovered, cxccpt the largestone wit'í the seated tiger carved on 
it. I left therc also three other stones with inscriptions near a 
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group of dancers, and two others with dancing figures near those 
of the inscriptions. Besides all these there were others incnistated 
in the walls which, forming a square, are found on the southem 
side of the basement on which the buildings were discovered. 

Among the objects I found in Mount Alban are: — a copper 
gingle bell (fig. 26), a bent little bar of the same material {fig 29}, a 
silex arrow (fig, 28), another of obsidian (fig. 29), another made of 
human bone (fig. 30), and an arauletof motherot pearl (tig- 31). 





OlO can I cióse this treatise without speaking 
of the Zapotecan writing, wlien its characters form 
the essential part of niy discoveries in Moimt 
Albau? I shall not attenipt to give a description 
of it, since I believe that if it is not impossible, 
it is indeed very difficiilt to reach such result, 
becatise it is syiubolical. It is true that it is mtich more advanced 
thaii the pictorial writing, but the true meaning of the symbols 
is lost. 

I consider it my duty to present to the scientific world, diily 
cxjdified, the Zapotecan art of writing of Mount Alban and sonie 
other places of the valley of Oaxaca. By doing this, I believe a 
long felt necessity will be supplied, since there is no Zapotecan 
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codex iii existence. It is true that Dr. Peñaüel published a book 
entitled "Momiments of the Mexican Aiicieiit Art," a codex he 
calis Zapotecan, but it does not contain a single Zapotecan hiero- 
glyphic, but only Mixtecan. 

It is asserted that pictograpby, even in 
its nidinientary stage, has ahvays been the 
first step into the art of writing, 

Pictograpliy is nothing more than hie- 
roglyphics expressing by means of figures 
that which needs to be said. 

When symbolism is introduced into 
pictograpby, it seams that a great step has 
been advanced. But the systeni is erroneous 
iiotwithstanding, because it represents the 
eveiits when the true sense of the syinbol has 
been lost síght of. On the other haiid, syni- 
bols have tlie advautage of not representing the objects materially, 
but of preparing the spirit for the next step, to wit: - the graphic 
conversión of the syinbol, and then tlie ideographic sign, until 
necessity ítself helps to reach the phonetic sign, in order to con- 
tinué in the ascending scale to the syllable, and from the syllable 
to the alphabet. 

In México, the writiag has been nothing more than a mix- 
ture of symbolical, ideographic, and phonetic signs, the latter 
representing some times single letters. Abbot Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, notwithstanding, gives to understand that the Mayas went 
further in tliat the inscriptions at Palenqne are alphabetical. 

The Zapotecan symbols I discovered in Mount Alban and 
the valleysof Oaxacaare of a special type, althongh I have fouud 
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among them some with the same meaning as the Mexican and 
Mayan symbols. 

The art of writing of Mount Alban may be considered 
unique. Had I notmade the antliropological study of the human 
figures sculptured in the stone, and conclusively established by 
this means that that great city, now in ruius, had been built by 
tlie Zapotecas, I could never have been able to classify as Zapo- 
tecan this great diversity of characters. 

In this chapter are represented, besides the Zapotecan writ- 
ing, others of various ancient American peoples. This is done 
in order that the reader may have near at hand some of the signs 
each people made use of to perpetúate and transmit its history. 

One of the types of writing which I reproduce is that of the 
symbols found on the lintels of doors of the palaces of Mitla. By 
comparing them with the Zapotecan, the great difference between 
one and the other may be readily seen. In the Mitla system, 
characters very similar to the Mixtecan and the Naoan may be 
seen, but entirely different from the Zapotecan system. This 
proves that the authors of tlie hieroglyphic legends of Mitla were 
not Zapotecas, but Toltecas or Mixtecas. 




Za]x>tecau syaiboU on the stones I discovered al Mouiit Alban. 
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Symbols painted on the lintels of doors of buildings at Mítia. 
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Symlíots of various American arts of writing. 
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Pili) No. 2. 

Pían of the onlj' building discovered up to ihe preseal in the ruiíis 
of Mount Albaii. Il is composed of three groups of constructions. 
The two 011 bolh sides are temples; that at the center is a sacerdotal 
dwelliug and satictuary at the same lime. 

No. I JDdicates the place where the stone um was discovered (fig. 4, 
I píate 16). 
I Nos. 3 indícate eartheti vessels iucrustated iu the ñoorof the rooms. 



pratt r. 

Paiiorainic view iif Moiiiu Albnri and ilie liiJlfi i'luniero, Azniiipoii, 
inl MdiiUiva. 



Platt II. 

The great stoiie wbich. wiih three other smaller. formed the north 
east comer of the base supporling the monumeiit called "Cuatro Puer- 
tas." The large stone represents, cut ín relief, a liger in profile richly 
attired. It wears on its head a great helmet formed by a tiger's head. 
Through the opeti mouth of this helmet. the king of the forest peeps 
out. It seems that the liger was a very important deily ín the Zapo- 
tecan Olympus. The back part of the hehnet is ornameiited with rich 
plumage and hangings, ending wíth the characleristíc claws of the same 
beast. From the neck hangs the typical chalchihuite collar. la its right 
hand it bears a spear, the poitit of uhich is made of a piece of thigh-bone, 
held about the place formiiig the head and ueck, aud the upper part of 
the shin-bone, cut diagonally. forming the point of the spear. The 
stafi is ornameiiltd mth two spheres and a pendant. The feliiie seated 
upou a hill, looks toward the north, and rests its hand upon íts knee, 
with the palm upwards, showing the corns grown on it (fig. 2). 

The upper edge of the stone has sculptured, all along, a hierogiy- 
phic inscription (Hg. i). 

On the right hand of this stone is another with the same tiger, cut 
in baa-relief, but walking ou its hind liuibs toward the north. In 
front of it is a híeroglyphic legend similar to the one preceding (fig. 3). 

The vertical edge of this stone has a series of characters very much 
like the other WTÍtings hewn on it ffig. 4). 

Fig. t. Edge of ihe stone with the seated tiger, 

Fig. a. Basaltic stone measuríng am 24 high, 2m broad. om 45 
tbick. 

Fig. 3. Basaltic stone measuríng im 75 high, tm 11 broad, 
máximum, om 5» thick, 

Fig. 4. Edge of the stone wHth the tiger walking, marked No. 3. 

These stones were discovered in the place marked No. i Ín the 
plan of Mount Alban. 
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Fig, I. Outline of the tiger represeuted iii fig. 3, piale II. ThÍ8 
cut is the reverse of stone No, 3, píate II. 

Fig. 2. Stoae of basaltií porphyry. It representü a coyote stan< 
ding, with the head ornamented with a kínd of crest composed of 
symbols. On the neck it wears a tie. Its anns, throwo backwards, 
are strongly líed with a cord. In froiit of the animal a curve, symbolical 
of speech, is drawn. The figure of a hill serves as pedestal. 

This stoue measures 2m 29 high. im 83 broad. om 5a thick. 

Fig. 3. It representa a priest Who, leauing on his staff, is bending 
his lefl knee. The stone is basaltic. It is iin 85 high, om 74. broad, om 
34 thick. 

These raonunicnls were fouiid i» the place marked 1 on the plan of 
Mount Albau. 



Platt III. 

Fig. 1. Outline of the tiger represented in fig. 3, píate II. This 



Fig. 2. Stone of basalÜ!: porphyry, It represents a coyote stan- 
ding, with the liead ornameiited with a kiiid of crest composed of 
symbols. Oa the iieck it wears a tie. Its arras, thrown backwards, 
are strongly tied with a cord. In front of the animal a curve, sj-mboHcal 
of speech. is drawn. The figure of a hill serves as pedestal. 

This stone measures 2in 29 high, im 88 broad, om 52 Ihick. 

Fig. 3, It represents a priest who, leaniug on bis staff, is bendiiig 
bis left kuee. Tbe stone is basaltic. It is im 85 bigh, om 74 bread, om 
34 tbick. 

These moouments were found in the place marked i on the plan of 
Mount Al han. 



Platt IV. 

Fig, I, A fragment of basaltíc stone, broken at its upper part. 
The lower half of a human body in reÜef is preserved. The legs are 
tied. By the positíoii of the haiid seen aboat the waist, on the back parí 
of the body, it may be iiiferred ihal Üie arois were tied also. lis dimeu- 
sions are: im 25 high, om 85 broad, om 45 thick. 

Fig. 2. Edge of the stone represented iii fig. 3. This stone was 
found on the left side of No. i. It has a hieroglyphic tnscription. 

Fig. 3. It is a basal tic stone perfectly preserved. Its reliefs represenl 
a personage in profile, inclining the body forwards, wíth the bead orna- 
mented with a kind of European cap of Ihe sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The figure wears the characteristie ear-covering, the chalchi- 
huite string, and the maxüe. The legs tied at the knees, and the arms 
strongly tied on its back. means ihat the personage had been conquered, 
the same as that marked i. 

About the moutli of the figure is the symbolical and well known sign 
of speech, aud in front ís, as always, the hieroglyphic inscription, the 
same as those found on the edge of the same stone. This stone is im 07 
high, om 77 broad, om 54 thick. The broken stone, when found, had its 
fronl side looking toward the north, and the prisoner toward the west. 
Both stones were found at the place marked 2 in the plan of Mounl Albau. 
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Figs. 1-6 were discovered by Dupaix. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 
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Figs. 7, 8. ID, II, 13, 15 were discovered by Dr. Femando Sologu- ^^^^^^^^^^H 
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I'ig^- 9> 12' i^ 18 were discovered by Leopoldo Balres. ^^^^^^^^^^^ñ 
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See No. 3 plan of Mount Alban. ^^^^^^^^^| 
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Platt VI. 

Figs, 2-4 are sitttttg with their bsnds about their eyes, and the head 
loobisR upwards, as if observing a star. 

Thesc stones were discovered by Leopoldo Batres. 
See No. 3 of plan of Mount Alban. 

Fig. I is om 76 high by om 97 broad 

3 ,, ora 74 ,, ,, om 67 

3 ,. om 74 ,, .. om 87 

,, 4 ,, om ^2 ,, ,, om 63 ,, 



Píate Vil. 



Stoiies of Ule sepiilchre discoi'ered in the place marked 6 ¡n plan of 
Mount Alban. 

Fig. I. Edge of stone 2. 

Fig. 2. Calcareous. Il seetns to represent a 77ií/cf. It ¡somSs bigb, 
om 46 broad, om 29 thick. 

Fig, 3. Lintel of porphyry. It is 2m 19 long, om 95 broad, om 62 
thick. 

Fig. 4. Great slone with several human figures, animal», aud 
hieroglyphics. 

On the upper part of the ¡□scríption inay be seen the twin nose of 
which we have elsewhere spoken. It ¡s 301 long and om 95 high at its 
broadest part. 

Fig. 5. A fragmeiit of a door-jamb, om 98 long, om 45 broad, om 
26 thick. 

Fig. 6. Stone placed ai the entrance, im 08 high, om 71 broad, 
om 39 thick, 

The figure in a horizontal posilioii below the great stone is im 19 
long. om 33 broad, om 59 thick. 
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PIaU VIII, 

Au ideal view of the sepulcbre, and positíon of the obelisk at tlje 
place where it was discovered. 

The stones which once formed the sepulchre were found, one IjHrig 
upon the other, but ¡n the same order in which they were before the 
mortuary chamber had fallen dowii. 

Iliftedtheobelisk witheveryprecautiou in order to take a photogra- 
phic view of it and to draw the figures carved on it, takiiig special care not 
to reinove it from the sile where it had originally beeu. See No. 5 in 
plan of Moiint Alban. 



PIaU VIII. 

An ideal view of the sepulchre, and position of the obelísk at the 
place where it was discovered. 

The stoues which once formed the sepulchre were found, one lying 
upon Ihe other. but in the same order in which they were before the 
mortuary chamber had fallen down. 

I lif ted the obelisk with everj- precaution in order to take a photogra- 
phic view of it and to draw the figures carved on it, takiiig special care not 
to remove it from the site where it had origiaally been. See No. 5 in 
plan of Moiint Alban. 



Plat« IX. 

The four faces of Üie obelÍBk discovered in front of the sepulchre 
marked No. 5 in the plan of Mouiit AlbaD. The obelisk is 3111 03 high, 
om 63 broad, om 58 thick. 

Il seenis lo represeiu the man biiried in the sepulcltre, the ímage 
being hewu ou the foiir faces of the obelísk. 

Fig. I. Front face. 

Fig, 2, Easlerii side. 

Fig. 3, Back face. 

Fig. 4. Westeru side. 
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Píate XII. 



Basaltic column. 

Figs. I, 2 represent the two fragments of Ihe column as they were 
foiind. 

Fig. 3 represents the samefragmentsalready joined, formiug the entire 
column. 

It seems to be also a votive stone. It ís im 73 bigh, om 74 iti 
diameter. 

This column nras found in the place marked No. 15 in the plan of 
Mount A.lban. 
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Platt XIII. 

Fig. I. God oí liceuce. It measures im 62 hígb, om 56 broad, otn 
30 tbick. It was fotind iu the place marlced No. 9 ia plan of Mount 
Alban. 

Fig. a. Upper part of the stgne fig. 3, Has engraved 00 it a half 
human body. 

Fig' 3- Ba&altic stone of paralIelo[Hpedtc ishape. It ts im 02 lotig, 
om 28 high, om 33 thick. It has, ¡n hollow, cnrved a humati figure 
prone on the ground with a symbol in tJie righl hand. Thís stoue was 
found upon the lintel of the sepulchre of the obelísk. Sce üo. 5 in plan 
of Mount Albau. 

Fig. 4. Door-jamb of the entrance to ihe .sepulchre of the obelísk. 
This stone has sculptureil upoii ít the figure of a priest with a cerc- 
mouial staíí. the handle of which ends with a parrot's head. It Is im 
43 high, om 70 broad. om 47 thick. 

Fig. 5. Tomb-stone found near the place called "Los Danzantes" 
— the dancers. It is tm 25 high, im 10 broad, om 37 thick. See No. 
10 in plan of Mouut Albau. 



Plat« XIV. 

Baiiemeiit of Üie ieocalli marked No. 4. iii plaii of Mount Alban. 



Píate XV. 



Pauoramic wiew of some of the walls of tbe temple which I disco* 
vered upon Ihe basement marked No. 4. in the plan of Mount Alban^ 
The plan of thts temple may be seen iu plau No. 2. 



Platt XVII. 

Fig. 1. Stone witli inscríption. It is im 70 Wgh, om 76 bra 
om 36 thick. 

Fig. 2. Slone wíth inscríption. It b im 72 higb, om 98 broad, 
om 37 thick. 

Fig. 3. Stone representing a hiinch-back man, very similar lo 
those figures seen iu ihe stones conimonlj- known aa the dancers. It 
is im 76 higli, ini 34broad, máximum, om 74 mínimum, im 54 thick. 

These Uiree stones are of black basalt. Tlie two wíth inscriptions 
formed part of the basement of the norlheni 5¡de of the temple in 
which I found the god of hcence; theonewith thehuuch-backraanseenis 
to belong to the series of sloues of dancers. See No. 10 of plan of Moout 
Alban. 



Píate XVIII. 

Fig. I. It represents a conquered man with the arms tied at the 
bíceps. The figure has the sign of speech, the eyes closed, and in front 
of it is the characteristic hieroglyphic inscripUon. 

A symboHcal hü! sen-es as pedestal, with its iiame in hieroglyphic 
characters (No. 2 of plan), It is 2m 26 high, im 75 broad, maxitmim, 
om 43 thick. 

Fig. 2. Upper edge of the stoue. 

Fig. 3, Lower edge of same. 



Platt XIX. 

Fig. 2. Ijower fragment of the stoae discovered by Dupaix at tbe 
south west córner, No, i of plan of Mount Alban. It is tm 31 long, om 
91 broad, máximum, om 40 thick. 

The figure, in relief, seems to represent a conqiiered man, always 
slaiiding upon a hill. 

Fig. I, Lower edge of the stoue. The sculpture seems to represent 
four priests wítli their respectú-e ñames, Each one of these officiatiiig 
priesLs carríes ia the rigbl haud the bagof incence. and in the left a kiud 
of shield. 
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Píate XX, 

Sevetiteeii amiilets of greeil, blue. and gray jade, foutid io Ule 
vessel represeiiled in píate XX. 

These were found at llie place raarked No. ii in plan of Mounl 
Alban. 

These copies are two tliírds less three railimetres the size of the 
original. In Ule píate are show» the obverse and reverse of tile amitl- 
€ts, the dots on them indícating tlie perforatíons. 
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Píate XX. 



SeveiUeen amuiets of green, bhíe, and gray jade, fouiid in the 
vessel represenled in píate XX. 

These were found at tUe place marked No. i ( in plan of Mouiit 
Alban. 

These copies are two itiirds less three mílimetres the bine oí the 
original, lü the píate are shown the obverse and reverse of the amiil- 
«l5. the dots on them indícatíng the perforations. 
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Píate XXII. 

Precioiis ceramic vase containing the amuléis of jade represented i: 
piales XX. aud XXI. 

This cul is oue third less Ihree luilimelres the síze of the origioal. 



PUtt XXIII. 



Ruins oí the veslibiile where the vase contaiiiing tUe amulets of jade 
was found. See No. 1 1 in plan of Moutit Alban. 
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